I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 


Boston, February, 1890. 


DOG OF ST. BERNARD. 


HOSPICE OF ST. BERNARD. 


A NIGHT AT THE HOSPICE OF 
ST. BERNARD. 


[From Frances E. Willard’s ‘Glimpses of 
Fifty Years.” | 

On we climbed, while Mr. Smith impelled 
our flagging footsteps by an_ explosive 
recitation of Longfellow’s “ Excelsior,” the 
scene of which is here. Around a sharp, 
rocky bend, up an ascent as steep as a 
house roof, past an overhanging precipice, 
I went, leaving the gentlemen behind me in 
the enthusiasm of the approach, and then 
the gray, solemn, friendly walls of the great 
Hospice, which had seemed to me as dim 
and distant as the moon’s caverns, rose 


before me outlined upon the placid evening 
sky. 

I stopped and listened eagerly as I ap- 
proached its open door—no sound but the 
gurgle of a distant brook ; no living object 
but two great St. Bernard dogs seated upon 
the broad, dark steps of stone. 

A gentleman may be defined as a being 
always wisely and benignantly equal to the 
occasion. Such a character appeared upon 
the scene in the person of “Reverend 
Besse,” the “ Hospitable Father” and chief 
of the establishment. 

Our party in committee of the whole (and 
no “minority report”) voted him the most 


delightful man we ever saw. All that is 
French in manner, united to all that is 
English in sturdiness of character, all that 
is winning in Ita]j united to a 
German’s idealit kee’s keenness of 
perception, a lan’s heartiness, and 
an Irishman’s qualities seemed 
blended in our “nohesuch” of a host, and 
fused into harmony by the fire of a brother’s 
love toward man and a saint’s fidelity to 
God. Young, fair, blue-eyed, he stood 
among our chattering group like one who, 
from a region of perpetual calm, dispenses 
radiant smiles and overflowing bounty. 

So quick was his discernment, and so 
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sagacious was his decision, that almost without 
a question he assigned us, in detachments cor- 
rectly arranged, to fitting domiciles, made each 
one feel that he or she had been especially ex- 
pected and prepared for, and within five minutes 
had so won his way into the innermost recess of 
everybody’s heart, that Mr. Jones expressed in 
his own idiomatié way the sense of fifty guests 
when he declared, ‘‘To such a man as that 
even the Little Corporal might well have doffed 
his old chapeau.” Who shall do justice to the 
dinner at that L-shaped table, where the Father 
sat at the head and said grace, beaming upon 
his great cosmopolitan family with that young 
face, so honest, gentle and brave? 

Then came the long evening around the huge 
and glowing hearth-fire. How soon we felt 
‘‘acquaint”; how fast we talked in French or 
German, minding little how the moods and 
tenses went askew so that we got and gave 
ideas. 

The Father turned from side to side answering 
with solicitous attention every question that we 
asked, so that a mosaic of his chief replies 
would read something like this : 

‘‘Madamoiselle asks the indications of the 
thermometer this August evening? I learn the 
mercury stands already at forty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the boundary-line of Italy is 
but five minutes distant. Here, Brother Jean, 
please provide the beds of all our guests with 
warming-pans.” 

“Yes, lady, our Hospice was founded nine 
hundred years ago, by Count Bernard of Savoy, 
who devoted forty years of his life to entertain- 
ing and protecting, as we still try to do, the 
many travelers who annually pass through these 
mountains between Switzerland and _ Italy. 
About twenty thousand were cared for each 
year in olden times, without the smallest charge 
being made to rich or poor. Now we have not 
so many, the facilities for travel having so 
greatly improved. But a great number come 
over the pass who are out looking for work, and 
there are also many beggars. These we limit to 
three days’ entertainment. We would gladly 
keep them longer, but cannot. Our dogs area 
cross between Newfoundland and Pyrenean. 

‘In winter travelers are obliged to wait ata 
place of refuge we have provided at some dis- 
tance from these buildings, which is on the very 
top of the pass, until we send out a man and 
dog, with refreshments fastened to the neck of 
the dog, who never once loses his way, though 
the distance is Jong. The snow is often thirty 
feet deep, and the only guide the man has is the 
banner-like tail of the dog waving through the 
storm. 

‘‘The monks always go out in the most 
dangerous weather. I lead them at such times. 
They are not obliged to go—we make it per- 
fectly voluntary.” 

Here Kate broke in with an important ques- 
tion: ‘‘ How do you occupy your time in sum- 
mer?” ‘Oh, madamoiselle, we study and 
teach — we had fifty students last season.” 
‘““What do you teach?” ‘All that a priest 
ought to know—theology, philosophy, the laws 
of the church. We know contemporaneous 
events, except politics (!)) which we do not 
read.” ‘‘ What is your age,” here chimed in the 
practical Jones. ‘‘ Monsieur, I am thirty-one.” 
(‘‘ But he does not look a day older than twenty- 
three,” whispered practical Sophie, and we alk 
nodded our energetic acquiescence in her fig- 
ures.) ‘*How long have you been here?” 
‘« Eleven years, and emain in perfect health. 
My predecessors i fice could not endure 
this high latitude mthem left in a period 
of four years.” ‘J here ?” persisted. 
Jones. The scene y of a painter— 
that shrewd Yanke® very figure was a 
walking interrogation point, and that graceful, 
urbane monk, in his long cassock, as leaning in 
his easy chair and looking forward and a little 
upward, he answered with slow melodious em- 
phasis, ‘‘ Brother, it is my calling, that all.” 
So simple was his nature, that to have heard 
‘a call” from God and not obeyed it would 
have seemed to him only less monstrous than 
not to have heard any call at all! At early 
dawn we were awakened by men’s voices ina 
solemn chant, led by the Hospitable Father—and 


never did religion seem more sacred and attrac- 
tive than while we listened as through the chapel 
door came the words of the Ze Deum, conse- 
crated by centuries of Christian song, ‘‘ We 
praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to 
be the Lord.” 


“T have always esteemed it a part of my duty 
to be merciful to my beasts,” writes Sir Matthew 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice of England, ‘‘and it 
has always been my practice.” 


WINTER APPLES. 


What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy chair in its mellow light, 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 
With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened corn-field’s hue, 
Or golden hint of a harvest sheaf; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished year 
Is held in a winesap’s blooming sphere. 


They bring you a thought of the orchard trees, 
In blossomy April and leafy June, 

And the sleepy droning of bumble bees, 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 

And tangled clover and bobolinks, 

Tiger-lilies and garden pinks. 


If you’ve somewhere left, with its gables wide, 
A farm house set in an orchard old, 

You'll see it all in the winter-tide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 

Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 

Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek. 

—Hattrie Wuirtney, in Nicholas 
for November. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


I have been considerably puzzled by various 
recent accounts of deaths in Massachusetts 
from hydrophobia. 

Some of our most eminent doctors have 
thought that, like witchcraft, hydrophobia is 
simply a disease of the imagination. Others 
have thought differently. In past years I have 
personally, and through my officers, investi- 
gated various cases reported by the Boston 
papers as occurring in this vicinity—and found 
tn every instance no good evidence of the 
disease. 

Last winter long article appeared in a 
Boston paper, headed ‘‘Hard fight with a mad 
dog” (in Dedham). I think likely it frightened 
a hundred thousand people in Massachusetts, 
and, copied into papers of other States, fright- 
ened perhaps a million elsewhere. I called next 
morning on the owner of the dog, a prominent 
citizen of Dedham. He was indignant at its 
aublication—the dog was only sick. 

A few days later in the same paper appeared 
another article, ‘‘A mad dog in Beverly.” I 
ordered an investigation, and received a letter 
from the Chief of Police of Beverly that 
nothing was the matter with the dog. “A man 
holding a piece of meat in his hand was either 
slightly bitten, or scratched by the dog’s paw. 
It was uncertain which. 

A few days later appeared another article that 
a dog had attacked a little child in Malden, bit a 
piece out of its cheek and ate it. It gave the 
name of the family and street they lived on and 
stated that the dog would be killed by the 
Malden police. I sent an officer to Malden to 
investigate—he found that no such family lived 
on the street, no such case had ever been heard 
of, and the Malden police knew nothing about 
it. 

Mrs. J. H. French, a prominent lady of 
Beloit, Wis., sent me in November last the 
following, cut from the ‘‘Belott Free Press” 
and signed by her :— 

Epiror FREE PrEss:--In your issue of Nov. 12, you 
have an article copied from an exchange and headed with 
very big letters, thus, “A Frightful Fate—Horrible Death 
of a Heroic Young Woman—TIn the Frenzy of Hydro- 
phobia—Bitten by a Mad Dog while Saving a Child from 
the Furious Brute—She Dies in Horrible Convulsions One 


Week Later—Locked in Her Room by Terrified Attendants 
She Mutilates Herself in Her Dying ony.’ Then 


comes her name, as well as the statement that she was one 
of the most prominent young society ladies in the county, 
and her death the most horrible that ever occurred in this 
country, all the dreadful particulars being given, and the 
article dated, ‘Malta Bend, Saline Co., Mo.” 1 wrote to 
the Postmaster of Malta Bend, Mo., enclosing the article 
from the Free Press and asking for the facts, and whether 
physicians considered ita clear case of hydrophobia. In 
answer I received Nov. 2] this pithy letter :— 
Malta Bend, Mo., Nov. 18, 1889. 

No such occurrence here or anything to give rise to sucha 
report. Respectfully, 

A. G. BAILEy, Ass’t P. M. 

The same lady sends me ‘‘ The Free Press” of 
Dec. 27, 1889, from which I cut the following :— 
To the Editor of the Free Press: 

In the Free Press of Dec. 19, another harrowing hydro- 
phobia story appears, the article being dated ‘“ Fort 
Recovery, O., December 19,” in which it is stated that three 
miles south of that place, five children on their way home 
from school were attacked and bitten by a vicious dog, 
belonging to a farmer by the name of Mott, and a// of them 
had developed symptoms of hydrophobia and but slight 
hopes of any of them were entertained. As before, 1 cut 
out the Free Press article and sent it to the postmaster of 
the place above mentioned, asking for the facts. 

Today I have received the following letter :— 

Fort Recovery, O., Dec. 23, 1889. 

The report you write of is untrue. It started through a 
mistake of the reporter for the Cincinnati Enquirer. The 
truth of the story is that Mr. Mott had a cross dog that had 
killed two chickens, and that ts all there t's of it. 

Truly yours, Floss B. Fohnson, Ass’t P. M. 

Now, I don’t propose to hunt down all these ridiculous 
stories, but feel that I have done enough to convince intelli- 
gent people of their absurdity. Persons often refer to 
these stories as the only justification of their fear of dogs. 

I think we may safely take for granted in these cases that 
the reporter had run short of material, and after cudgelling 
his brains in vain, he said to himself ‘‘ah, I have it! Le?’s 
stir up the public with a nice little hydrophobia scare!” 
But the magnanimous fellow, having some compassion 
after all upon the nervous and sympathetic among his read- 
ers, kindly makes it only “five children” where oné less 
truthful and conscientious would have said “ ten.” 


E. B. F. 

I give the above for what they are worth. I 
shall not say that hydrophobia is a disease of 
the imagination because I do not know whether 
it is or not, but I do say that inasmuch as dogs 
cannot speak for themselves, and must depend 
upon us to speak for them, it is our duty to very 
thoroughly investigate before inflicting un- 
necessary suffering upon our dumb friends, 
whom the great naturalist Cuvier declared to 
be ‘‘¢he most useful conquest ever made by man.” 
If it shall be satisfactorily proved that hydro- 
phobia does exist as a real disease, dangerous to 
human and animal safety, then let us find out 
why the legions of ownerless dogs that swarm 
the streets of Constantinople as the public 
scavengers of that city are exempt from this 
disease, while the dogs of Massachusetts have 
it. Possibly it may be found that the Legislat- 
ure of Massachusetts in enacting a law which 
taxes male dogs two dollars and female dogs five 
has not acted half as wisely as the authorities 
of Constantinople that do not tax them at all. 

In all sheep-raising countries of the world 
dogs abound. It is said that the whole moun- 
tain region of Scotland would hardly be worth 
a sixpence but for the shepherd dogs, without 
which sheep could not be raised. Why do they 
not have hydrophobita? Gro. T. ANGELL. 


A NEW ENEMY. 


[From Governor Brackett’s inaugural address 
to the Massachusetts Legislature, Jan. 2, 1890. ] 

A new enemy its at present threatening the agriculture 
not only of our State but of the whole country. 1 refer to 
the gypsy moth (Ocneria dispar), a European insect which 
has recently appeared in the State. They are said to attack 
almost every variety of tree, as well as the farm and garden 
crops. They are now confined to a very small area in 
Middlesex County, but have become acclimated and are 
spreading with great rapidity. If their eradication is to be 
attempted, /mmediate measures are of the utmost importance. 

We suspect that the effective method of 
destroying this new enemy will be found to be 
through the protection of our insect-eating 
birds. 

Michelet declares that if the birds were all 
destroyed the increase of insects would be so 
great that the whole human race would perish. 

Let every American woman refuse to wear 
birds, or bird feathers as ornaments. 

Let the laws against shooting our small birds 
be enforced. 

Let measures be taken by the erection of 
thousands of bird-houses and otherwise to en- 
courage their increase. 

And after all it is not impossible that we may 
have to ask the European sparrow to protect us 
Srom the European gypsy moth. 
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Our Dumb 


Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and REv. THomas TIMMINS. 


Cfficers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, President; Jos—ErpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

Over seven th d branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, 
with probably over five hundred thousand 
members. 


PLEDGE, 

“J will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention 
of Cruelty to all.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy ot ‘‘Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘“‘ Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
pe seg or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed —to the pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address {town and state] of the President: 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dumps 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 

for one year. 

2. Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Fuvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a membership 
book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
“0g or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
our cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 
two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of 
membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation, — 


A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 
Meetings. 

1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies] 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, “‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
yz of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 


human dnd dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 


4—Sing Band of M song or hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what | 
peve done to make human and dumb creatures happier 


6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


EDITORS’ $300 PRIZE ESSAY. 


The committee to decide which essay is 
entitled to the $300 prize offered by our 
American Humane Education Society con- 
sisted, as our readers know, of Mr. Edward 
H. Clement, Editor-in-Chief of “The Boston 
Transcript,” Hon. Fohn W. Dickinson, Sec- 
retary of Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, and Mr. Edwin’ P. Seaver, Superin- 
tendent of Boston public schools. 

The committee have given a large amount 
of time gratuitously to the examination of 
these essays. 

The final decision having been made, the 
sealed letters accompanying the essays, which 
had been kept securely locked in our deposit 
vaults, were taken by me to the chairman’s 
office and by him opened, each letter bearing 
on the outside the same number as the essay 
it accompanied. 

The result appears in the following cer- 
tificate. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education 
Society, the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and the 
Parent American Band of Mercy, 19 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


Boston, Jan. 24, 1890. 

I certify that the sealed letters accom- 
panying the essays written for the shree 
hundred dollar prize offered by “Zhe Amert- 
can Humane Education Society” to all Ameri- 
can editors for the best essay on the effect of 
humane education on the prevention of crime 
have been opened by me this day, and I 
find that the essay (numbered twelve,) to which 
the committee has awarded the prize, was 
written by Micholas P. Gilman, editor of the 
Literary World, Somerset Street, Boston. 

Epwarp CLEMENT, 
Chairman of Committee. 


WILLIAM OF ORANGE SAVED BY 
HIS DOG. 


On the night of the 11th and 12th of 
September, 1572, a chosen band of six 
hundred Spaniards made an attack within 
the lines of the Dutch army. The sentinels 
were cut down, the whole army surprised 
and for a moment powerless: The Prince 
of Orange and his guards were in profound 
sleep ; “but a small spaniel dog,” says Mr. 
Motley, “who always passed the night upon 
his bed, was a most faithful sentinel. The 
creature sprang forward, barking at the 
sound of hostile footsteps and scratching 
his master’s face with his paws. There was 
but just time for the Prince to mount a horse 
that was ready saddled, and to effect his 
escape through the darkness, before his 
enemies sprang into the tent. His servants 
were cut down, his master of the horse and 
two of his secretaries, who gained their 
saddles a moment later, all lost their lives, 
and, but for a little dog’s watchfulness, 
William of Orange, upon whose shoulders 
the whole weight of his country’s fortune 
depended, would have been led within a 
week to an ignominious death. The Prince 


ever afterward kept a spaniel in his bed- 


chamber.” —Modley’s Dutch Republic. 


A SLEIGH RIDE IN 


LAPLAND. 


THE REINDEER. 
(From The Holy Family,” New Orleans.) 


The reindeer is a native of the polar regions 
of both continents. 

It has been domesticated by the Laplanders 
from the earliest ages, and has rendered the 
dreary region in which this portion of mankind 
abides supportable. The civilization of those 
extreme northern regions depends upon the 
reindeer. The traveler from Sweden or 
Norway may proceed with ease and safety even 
beyond the polar circle; but, when he enters 
Finmark, he cannot stir without the reindeer. 
The reindeer alone causes knowledge and civili- 
zation to be extended over countries which, 
during a great part of the year, are cut off from 
all other communication with the rest of man- 
kind. 

The number of deer belonging to a hefd is 
from three to five hundred; with these a Lap- 
lander can do well and live in tolerable comfort. 
He can make in summer a sufficient quantity of 
cheese for the year’s consumption; and, during 
the winter season, can afford to kill deer enough 
to supply him and his family pretty constantly 
with venison. With two hundred deer, a man, 
ifhis family be but small, can manage to get on. 
If he have but one hundred, his subsistence is 
very precarious, as he cannot rely entirely upon 
them for support. Should he have but fifty, he 
is no longer independent, or able to keep a 
separate establishment. 

As the winter approaches, the coat of the rein- 
deer begins to thicken in the most remarkable 
manner, and assumes that lighter color which 
is the great peculiarity of polar quadrupeds. 
During the summer, the animal pastures upon 
the green herbage, and browses upon the shrubs 
which he finds in his march; but in winter his 
sole food is the lichen or moss, which he in- 
stinctively discovers under the snow. 

Harnessed to a sledge, the reindeer will draw 
about three hundred pounds, though the Lap- 
landers generally limit the burden to two hun- 
dred and forty pounds. The trot of the reindeer 
is about ten miles an hour, and their power of 
endurance is such, that journeys of one hundred 
and fifty miles in nineteen hours are not un- 
common. 


[For Our D mals.] 


BONNETS. 


One day a pupil@q ppainter Gros came 
into his studio with a sup€rb butterfly, which he 
had just caught, pinned to his cap. The artist 
was so much excited by the sight of the flutter- 
ing insect, that he exclaimed angrily, ‘‘What, 
unfortunate young man, is this the demon- 
stration of your love for the beautiful? You 
find a charming creature and you crucify and 
kill it in the most barbarous manner. Go, 
never more enter this studio, never let me see 

your face again!” 
What would the artist say to our ladies, who 
encourage the wholesale slaughter fe 
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Boston, February, 1890. 


ArTICcLEs for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk Street. 


We are glad to report this month “wo hun- 
dred and forty-five new branches of our 
“ Parent Band of Mercy,” making a total of 
seven thousand three hundred and forty- 
eight. 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper for a public library, reading room, or 
the public room of a large hotel, can send us 
seventeen cents in postage stamps to pay 
postage and will receive the volume, or the 
stamps will be returned. 


Persons wishing “Our Dumb Animals” 
for gratuitous distribution can send us 
five cents to pay postage, and receive ten 
copies, or ten cents and receive twenty copies. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have “Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, 
and retain one-half of every fifty cent sub- 
scription. 

- 

With the aid of Our American Humane 
Education Society, we send this paper to all 
the editors of America, north of Mexico. 


75,000 COPIES OF THIS PAPER. 


Last month we announced beginning the 
New Year by printing 70,000 copies of January 
‘*Onr Dumb Animals.” 

We are glad to now say that finding 70,000 
not enough we made the number 75,000. 

This is the largest number printed in any one 
month since June 1868—when we printed 200,000. 


THE INFLUENZA. 


The President has fortunately escaped this 
epidemic to this writing, but our Secretary and 
half our office force have had and are having it, 
and our Chief Clerk has been confined to his 
bed several weeks. This compels us to omit the 
December monthly statement of receipts, which 
will (D. V.) appear in March No. 


IMPORTANT TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


My correspondence has become so larges not 
only in this country, but to some extent the 
world, that I cannot undertake to fersonally 
answer but a s rtion of letters received 
nor to read long tetter® until first examined by 
others, but if y@u fail % receive answers, please 
write again. 4 

During the rest mont our offices have suf- 
fered from the ‘ c”—Secretary, Chief 
Clerk, office man and one officer being on the 
sick list. This will account for delays. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


We are glad to learn that an excellent Humane 
Society has been established at Nashville, of 
which Chancellor Garland, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is President, Mr. Matt Hoke, Secretary, 
Miss C. F. Martin, Assistant Secretary. Office, 


Vanderbilt Building, Cherry Street. 


ILLINOIS. 


We have received the 20th annual report of 
‘“‘the Illinois Humane Society” containing a good 
record of work performed and interesting and 
excellent addresses of its leaders, ¥. G. Short- 
all, Edwin Lee Brown, Fohn C. Dore, Ferd 
W. Peck, Thomas E. Hill, Prof. David Swing 
and others. 

It carries us back to the fall, winter and spring 
of 1870 and 1871, when we rented an office and 
spent six months in Chicago, aiding in the found- 
ing of that Society, and we thank the And Prov- 
idence that enabled us to help form in the heart 
of the great North-West this important organ- 
ization. 

May it live and grow in power and influence, 
as the City and State where it is located have 
grown and are growing, until its name and fame 
shall reach from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.- 


We are right glad to be called upon for help 
to obtain a law against the cruel docking of 
horses in ‘‘the District of Columbia.” 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


We are glad to receive a letter from Mrs. 
Bradley of Milwaukee, containing a generous 
remittance to our American Humane Education 
Society, and written on paper with ¢his printed 
heading: ‘‘A Milwaukee Branch of American 
Humane Education Society.” 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We are glad to receive from Ella C. Sabin, Superintend- 
ent, sixteenth annual report of the public schools of that 
ae and to find on page 33 this :— 

he Oregon Humane Society, in accordance with their 
custom for several years, offered prizes for compositions on 
the me of kindness to animals, and invited pupils of 
the public schools to participate in their anniversary exer- 
cises, The society offered a prize for the best composition 
from the First and Second Grades of each building, also 
a year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals to each pupil 
of the Third Grade who should write a meritorious com- 
position on some subject germane to the object of the 
society. 

One hundred and sixty copies of Our Dumb Animals 
were awarded to pupils of the Third Grade. 


PHILADELPHIA FOX HUNTING. 


We are most glad to know that Mrs. White, 
President of the Women’s Branch of the Penn- 
sylvania Society P. C. Animals, has succeeded 
in obtaining convictions against persons con- 
nected with the fashionable fox-hunting club of 
that city for hunting a tame fox. 

But we are very sorry to learn that the club 
should have been engaged in such ¢gnoble and 
cowardly business. Mrs. White writes that the 
decision of our Mass. Supreme Court in 1888 
on this subject aided in, and probably secured, 
the conviction of these persons. Mrs. White’s 
son acted as counsel for the Society. We con- 
gratulate them both. 


OUR BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Last morith we put about thirty-five thou- 
sand copies of “Our Dumb Animals” into 
Boston schools, and on January 7th every 
Boston Grammar school boy and girl was 
required to write a composition on the pic- 
tures in the copies given them—all other 
school exercises being set aside. The com- 
positions all to be sent to the Superintend- 
ent’s office. 

We doubt whether the schools of other 
cities and states can find any better way 
than this to teach children to be kind to 
dumb animals. 


Mr. Jamgs R. HatHaway, of Boston, has been appoint- 
ed one of the paid agents of the Mass. S. P. C. A. in place 
of Mr. Lemuel B. Burrill, who resigns to accept a more 
lucrative position. Mr. Burrill carries with him the kind 
wishes of the directors. 


CATTLE TRANSPORTATION ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC. 


Some friend sends us from London, cut 
from “Zhe London Echo” of November 6th 
and 8th, a most heart-rending description of 
the sufferings of cattle witnessed by him on 
an unusually good voyage from New York to 
Liverpool, and of the condition in which the 
survivors arrived at the end of their voyage. 

After reading it we cannot help feeling as 
a clergyman who had been preaching that 
there is no future punishment is said to have 
felt when he could not collect his salary— 
namely, that if there is no place of future 
punishment for those who participate, either 
by sharing the profits or otherwise, in this 
horrible business there ought to be. We 
hope the Royal Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Great Britain will take 
hold of this subject with a strong arm, and 
by proving to the British public that such 
meats are dangerous to public health, stop 
the cruelties inflicted, or stop the importation 
of American beef. 

As at present conducted it seems to us, 
in many cases, Uitte better than piracy and 
murder. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS PAPER. 


The circulation of this paper has now become 
so wide, not only over this continent but to 
some extent over the world, and so many kind 
friends have become interested in it, that itis 
absolutely impossible to publish in its ¢welve 
yearly numbers more than one article out of 
jifty we would be glad to publish, if we had 
space to do it—and we have always on hand 
more than enough material for an entire year. 

Therefore, please condense in every possible 
way, and then do not feel hurt if we do not 
publish. 

Please also remember that nothing can ever 
find place in these columns, offensive to Catho- 
lic or Protestant, Democrat or Republican, 
North or South, white or black. 

Our platform must be so broad that the good 
and humane of every form of belief and opinion 
can stand on it and work for feace on earth and 
good will to every living creature. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


That our friends may form a little estimate of one part of 
our daily duty, we would say that this Jan. 20, we have 
examined forty-two exchange papers and magazines, re- 
ceived by this morning’s mail. ‘They came from twenty 
States, and from Manitoba. We are likely to have just as 
many tomorrow, and next day, and the next, and with 
these come frequently long reports and sometimes large 
volumes, all of which it is our duty to examine, so far as 
we can find time from other duties to do it. It involves a 
good deal of hard work; but it pays. 

(Ist). By wanggeen | us how widely our articles are used 
in other papers, and the harvest which is beginning to 
come from the seed we have been sowing. 

And (2nd) By bringing to our notice for our own use 
almost every noble and humane deed published by the 
American press. 


A PLEASANT LETTER 
FROM REV. FATHER HALLY. 


IMMACULATE CONCEPTION CHURCH, 
SALEM, Mass., Jan. 15, 1890. 
Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, 

Dear Sir:—In case you obtain the approval of His Grace 
Archbishop Williams to offer certain prizes (spoken of in 
Our Dumb Animals for January) I would like to have you 
extend that favor to ‘St. Mary’s” Parochial School, Walnut 
Street, this City. I promise on my part to do what I can to 
interest its pupils in your humane work. 

Yours very truly, 
Patrick J. HALLyY. 

P.S. There are about 450 pupils on the roll, of whom 
about 150 are in the higher grades. P. 
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SAMUEL E. SAWYER. 


Our deceased friend Mr. Samuel E. Sawyer, 
while leaving the bulk of his large fortune to 
charities in his, native city, Gloucester, Mass., 
has given to ex Boston Charitable Societies and 
Institutions $4,000 each, and to forty others, 
$2,000 each. 

The following are of special interest to our 
readers. 

To my good friend Geo. T. Angell, $2,000. 

To the Mass. Society P. C. Animals, ¢he 
income of $8,000. ; 

To a building fund for the same Society— 
whenever the Soctety shall feel able to build, 
$12,000 with accumulated interest. 

To The American Humane Education Society, 
the income of $4,000. 

To The Parent American Band of Mercy, the 
income of $2,000. 


TRUSTEES OF PERMANENT FUNDS OF 
‘* MASS. SOCIETY P.C. ANIMALS,” 
AND “ AMERICAN HUMANE EDU- 
CATION SOCIETY.” 


We are glad to say that we have been so 
fortunate as to obtain the consent of J/r. 
Charles P. Bowditch to act as one of the 
Trustees of the Permanent Funds of our 
two Societies in place of Samuel E. Sawyer, 
deceased, and he has been duly elected. The 
Board of Trustees as now constituted is com- 
posed of Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Charles P. 
Bowditch, and Geo. T. Angell. 


WILLS. 


To those who wish to remember in their 
wills either our “ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society” or “Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
we would say that the Trustees of the Per- 
manent Funds of these Societies have a box 
in the Union Safe Deposit Vaults, State 
Street, as has also the undersigned, where 
such wills can be preserved. 

To guard against accident I recommend 
all wills be executed in duplicate or tripli- 
cate, and so kept in different places. 

After a will is made it is very little cost or 
trouble to make one or two copies, and 
execute all at the same time with same 
witnesses, and in the last clause of each 
write that it is executed in duplicate or 
triplicate, as the case may be. 

All persons wishing to give property by 
will to either of the above Societies can 
have wills written without charge by apply- 
ing to 


Gro. T. ANGELL, 
President of the American Humane Education Society, 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the Parent American Band 
of Mercy, 19 Milk Street, Boston. 


CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Certificates of membership will be sent to 
all who join our “ American Humane Edu- 
cation Society.” 

On the back are the last three verses 
of that beautiful hymn of Edmund Hamilton 
Sears, beginning 

‘“* It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old.” 


On one of the coldest days of last winter 
we stationed a man in Custom House Square 
to ascertain how many horses drank during 
the day at the “ Dorothea L. Dix” fountain. 
The number was 583. 


PLEASE 


BLANKET YOUR HORSES 


WHILE STOPPING 
| MASS. SOC. P.C.TO ANIMALS | 


OUR BANNER. 


Longfellow tells of 
“The youth who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 

A banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior 

But on the severely cold days of winter, 
we send out a youth to bear through our icy 
streets a banner with the much better 
device— 

“Please blanket your horses while stop- 


ping.” 


When he finds in front of some great dry 
goods store a coachman covered with furs, 
and his horses standing without blankets, 
he stops—plants the pole of his standard 
on the sidewalk—a crowd gathers—and the 
good lady never forgets thereafter to have 
her horses as well as her driver suitably 
protected. 


cal 


A YOUNG WITNESS. 


A pedlar was convicted by our Society a few 
days since of stabbing a horse with a knife, at 
Revere, Mass., on the testimony of a little Band 
of Mercy girl only nine years old. 


THREE FROM MANY. 


Our Dumb Animals is a power for good in preventing 
cruelty to animals, and in educating people to a proper 
appreciation of the fact, that dumb animals need kind treat- 
ment. May the paper prosper, and come into the hands of 
millions of our people.— Oberlin Opinion. 


We know of no better paper for the home circle, for 
schools or society, than Our Dumb Animals.” No home, 
society or literary club should be without it. It teaches 
morality, christianity and brotherly love in the highest 
degree.—lowa Spectator. 


“Our Dumb Animals ” is published in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, the land of American scholarship and humane 
sentiments. We would like to see a copy in every family. 
Its perusal would have a most beneficent effect on children 
softening their hearts and infusing in their souls kind an 
humane feelings towards all animated nature.— St. Martin, 
Loutsiana, Reveille. 


A horse should be watered before it is fed, 
and not immediately after. 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


m 
= 


PEACE ON EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LIvING 


CREATURE. 


4 


GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 
ea L. STEVENS, Secretary. 
ON. HENRY O. HOUGHTON, Treasurer. 
(OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.) 


— 


DONATIONS TO AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Previously acknowledged,.......$6,488 00 
Joseph B. Glover, 50 00 
Friends in New York, .......... 32 50 
A. L. L., Philadelphia, .........' 75 00 


RD. 
Mrs. Cleveland, by G. k., N.Y. City, 100 00 
Albert A. H. Meredith,...... Sieaia 50 00 
A Wisconsin Friend, .......... 100 00 
Miss E. T., Philadelphia,........ 5 00 
Lady at Nice, France,....... coe 30000 


$7,750 50 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Our American Humane Education Society was 
incorporated last March by the Massachusetts 
Legislature, with power to hold half a million 
dollars free from taxation. Every protection has 
been thrown around it to prevent its money from 
ever getting into the hands of zrresponszble or 
uninterested persons. 

Its board of directors has been most carefully 
selected from our best and most humane citizens. 
Directors hold office for life, unless removed for 
cause, and when one dies another is elected by 
the vote and after careful consultation of all tre 
Survivors. 

It has in its Jermanent fund property given by 
its President, valued at over $3000. It has re- 
ceived already gifts to the amount of over $7000. 
By the will of the late Samuel E. Sawyer it gets 
the income of $4000 more. 

I hold in my possession for safe keeping two 
wills which are likely to give it sometime over 
$50,000, and I have reason to believe that other 
wills have been made in its favor. 

Its objects are to carry humane literature and 
education and found humane societies and Bands 
of Mercy over this whole American continent. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
President. 


MISSIONARY OF OUR AMERICAN 
HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Our missionary, Mr. .Miwbbard, is hard at 
work at the West preaching*the gospel of 
humanity and forming “Humane Societes” 
and “Bands of Merey.” , 


One of these days, When we can find - 


time and space, we will give a summary of 
the good work he has already done, for part 
of which see our list of new “Bands of 
Mercy” in other columns. 


2_ 


The horse’s stomach is small, and a horse 
should be fed not less than three, and when 
possible, four times a day. 


— 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead 
every child and older person to seize 
every opportunity fo say a kind 
word, or do a kind act that will 
make some other human being or 
some dumb creature happier. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE EFFECT OF BANDS OF MERCY 
IN MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


MARBLEHEAD, Jan. 16, 1890. 
Dear Mr. ANGELL:— You will remember that some 
ears ago, at my request, you sent down Mr. Timmins to 
“— form Bands of Mercy in our public schools, and that 
we visited and formed a Band of Mercy in every public 
school of the town. 


Previous to that time there was a great deal of cruelty in | 


this town, but through the influence of those Bands I 
venture to assert there is not a town in the State where any 
abuse of a dumb animal would now cause greater indigna- 
tion than in Marblehead. BENJAMIN P. WARE. 


“BOYS HOME”—BAND OF MERCY—6684. 


115-119 MOUNTAIN STREET, MONTREAL, Jan. 4, 1890. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir:—Witll you please forward at your earliest con- 
venience sixty-one silver Badges for above branch, also two 
Pledge Books, as we are about to open new branches in 
this city. 

Yow will be glad to know our Society is flourishing and 
several Sunday schools are following our example by es- 
tablishing Bands of Mercy. 

Wishing you success in your work, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
J. R. Dick, President. 

Find $5.00 enclosed. 


$$ 


ONE SPECIMEN OF BAND OF 
MERCY LETTERS RECEIVED. 


Dixon, ILt., Jan. 13, 1890. 
DEAR SIR 

The Band of Mercy met as usual in the High school 
room last Saturday afternoon. By far the best meeting 

et. The meeting was opened by singing Band of Mercy 

ymn, page 3. iss White led the singing and everybody 
joined in with a will. Then Prof. Hartwell talked to us. 
He made the framework of his talk ‘* The benefit derived to 
the giver as well as the receiver of mercy.” He took as 
his text the words of Portia in the ‘Merchant of Venice,”’ 
“The quality of mercy ts not strained but falleth like the 
gentle rain upon the place beneath.” [Perhaps my quota- 
tion is not just correct. | 

He impressed the fact upon our minds that every kind 
act to others or to the dumb animals bettered our mental 
and moral condition and thus made us better company for 
ourselves. He said this was the only way to insure good 
company for ourselves for we could never get away from 
ourselves. 

Then May Brookner and Alice Heft played an ex- 
cellent piano duet. Agnes Coffey then read “ Zhe Bell o, 
Atri,” from Longfellow. We then sang ‘* Band of Mercy” 
hymn, page 20, and then an opportunity was given for 
instances of cruelty or kindness to be related. Miss 
White and Hallie Bardwell related instances of cruelty 
and Prof. Webster an instance of kindness. The meeting 
then adjourned. WILL Howarp, P. B. M. 


BOY HELPING A HORSE. 


**Mamma, I’ve been helping a horse pull a 
load of coals up a hill,” merrily shouted a little 
happy-looking boy, one cold, frosty morning. 

‘““The hill was very slippery, mamma, with 
frost and snow, and I felt so sad to see the horse 
struggling to get up. I remembered that last 
winter papa had some ashes strewn on the road, 
so I gotsome in my wheelbarrow, and with my 
spade spread them up the hill. The man then 
said, ‘Gee up, my good horse!’ and he was soon 
at the top of the hill. Then, mamma, the man 
said, ‘Thank you, my little man; you have 
helped my horse to pull this load of coals up the 
hill.’ I feel so happy, mamma.” 

‘““You have done a good action, my dear 
child,” replied the kind parent, ‘‘one that is 
not only pleasing to me, but also to your 
Heavenly Father. 
NESS TO ANIMALS.” 


| and fire of his commission. 


DEATH IN THE SNOW. 
MEN AND CATTLE PERISH ON THE 
WYOMING RANCHES. 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Jan. 14, 1890. Twelve to eighteen 
inches of snow have fallen in the western end of the Terri- 
tory. The snow has crusted, and with the freezing of the 
water-holes, cattle, sheep and horses are perishing all over 
the range. An owner yesterday received word from his 
ranch in that section that scarcely an animal that could not 
be fed would survive. Horses have worn their hoofs to the 
quick trying to beat through the crusted snow. Cattle and 
sheep are helpless.—Boston Fournal, Jan. 14, 1Sgo. 


In the good time coming when ‘‘Our Amert- 
can Humane Education Society” shall have 
founded its ‘‘Bands of Mercy” and *‘Humane 


Socteties” throughout the great North-West, | 


and by the sending of our humane literature fo 
and through all our American papers, humane 
public sentiment shall be properly educated and 
aroused—then cruelties like the above will be- 
come as uncommon throughout the whole 
country as they are now in Massachusetts. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


TOLEDO. OVER FOUR SCORE YEARS. 


Some one kindly sends us the ‘‘ Toledo Daily | 


Commercial” of January 8th, containing three 
columns devoted to the annual meeting of the 
‘*Toledo Humane Society.” 


In the address of its President, ¥. M. Brown, 
£sq., one of the most prominent lawyers of | 


that city, we find the following :— 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The close of the sixth year of 


our existence finds the field of humane work throughout | 


the world full of hope. 
forwarded in the great centers and promise by their in- 
fluences to permeate the whole earth. 

The organization of the American Humane Education 
Society in Boston is perhaps the most important and 

romising event of the year. 1t is incorporated under 

assachusetts laws, with an authorized capital of $500,000, 
and has among its ardent supporters many of the leading 
men and women of America. 

Its object is to carry humane education into all American 
schools and homes. Its President is Hon. Geo. T. Angell. 
At over four score years his soul is ablaze with the spirit 
May he live long enough to 
see established upon everlasting foundations the extended 
work upon which he has embarked, and may the inspira- 
tion seize him to enlarge the field of the elegant periodical 
over which he has so long presided, ‘Our Dumb Animals,” 
as that it shall become the recognized journal of all 
branches of humane work in the United States. 


We thank our good friend for his kind words 
and would be glad to go beyond four score in 
this happy work, but at present can only claim 
to be approaching sixty-seven. 


ONE KIND OF CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR’S PRESENTS. 


Educational enterprises are being | 


Just before Christmas we had the pleasure of a call from | 


the President and some of the other officers of “* The 


Boston Coachmen’s Benevolent Association,” which has a | 
membership of about five hundred, and were happy to | 
ind 


hear this—‘Mr. Angell, you have the good will an 
wishes of all our Boston drivers.”’ 

About the same time we met the President of one of our 
largest Charitable Institutions and had the pleasure of 
hearing him say—‘/n my judgment there is no charitable 
work in the city more widely appreciated than yours.”’ 

About the same time we had the pleasure of a call from 
the editor of one of our daily papers of largest circulation. 
We said to him, ‘‘ Ten lines from you may give us ten thou- 
sand dollars for humane work, or ten diferent lines may 
hurt us badly.” 

He replied, ‘‘7 do not believe there is a paper in Boston 
that would attack your Societies.” 


ANOTHER KIND OF CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, Boston, Dec. 23, 1889. 
My Dear Mr. ANGELL :— 

1 have been for some time past intending to call upon 
you and congratulate you upon the success of your good 
work, in which lam much interested, but my many cares 
keep me. 

Please find with this my check for fifty dollars as a 
contribution in aid of your humane educational work, and 
wishing you a merry Christmas and happy New Year, I 
remain, Very truly yours. 


New York City, Jan. 1, 1890. 
Mr. G. T. ANGELL, 
Dear Sir:—Please find herewith enclosed my annual 
—_- to your American Humane Education Society 
of one 
missionary for the coming year. 
It gives me special pleasure to send this donation, real- 
izing that it will help along this work of the Humane Edu- 
cation Society which has been so ably begun and which 


| gives promise of such success in the future. 


Never forget to show KIND- | 


May all blessings continue to follow your faithful and 
devoted efforts in this benevolent cause. 
Respecttully. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8, 1890. 
G. T. ANGELL 

Please find enclosed my check, drawn to your order, for 
seventy-five dollars, fifty of the amount to be used for your 
most excellent work of The American Humane Education 
Society, and the remaining sum, twenty-five dollars, for 
one year’s subscription to Our Dumb Animals,” 100 copies 
—to be distributed among the children of a school in which 


I have a ‘Band of Mercy.” May I also ask you to send 
me copy of your “Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns.” 
A. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8, 1890. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, Esq., 
Dear Sir:—Enclosed please find check fifty dollars for 
your work in the “American Humane Education Society.” 
Respectfully, Ss 


And now comes a wee little note with a 
beautiful picture of a boy and dog, and this 
is the way it reads :— 

DEAR MR. ANGELL :—I am a little boy nine years old. I 
live in Boston. I love animals. My name is Richard S, 
Russell. I take ‘‘Our Dumb Animals.” 1 think it is 
lovely. I am going to get up a little society, and people 


can give mea little money and I will send it to you at the 
end of every month. Good by. 


From RICHARD RUSSELL. 
an. 5, . 


And here, with other kind remembrances 
from older friends, is one we highly prize. 
On its outside is written :— 
Rest Cotrace, Jan. 1, 1890. 


In heavenly love abiding, your friend and sister, 
FRANCES E. WILLARD, 


And here comes a letter from Keene, N. 
i. containing a generous remittance. 
KEENE, Jan. 12, 1Sgo. 
My DEAR Mr. ANGELL :—My heart gives a bound eve 
time I read your little paper which comes each month, | 
feel what a mighty influence tt exerts over the world, for we 
can never tell where the circle stops widening. It does us 
all good to see how many hearts are warming towards it, 
and I can but feel that more helpers will be raised up for 
your work this year than ever before. You always have m 
earnest wishes and prayers,and Iam working for you in 
various ways. ; 


And now comes, perhaps, the best of all. 
A beautiful photograph of the “Bands of 
Mercy” in Munroe, Wisconsin,—each of the 
hundreds of faces almost as distinct as 
though taken separately—and with it this 
letter :— 


MUNROE, Wis., Dec. 23, 1889. 
“IT mail you a picture the Munroe Bands of Mercy have 
had taken for you. They all know,love and respect you, 
and wish you a merry Christmas. 
W. P. STEARNS. 


Postscript. Established in 1885, from writings of Geo. 
T. Angell. Number of members 875. Three meetings a 
year. Average attendance about 600. 

We have had thi¢ framed and hung ia 
our office where all can see it. 

Has any Boston gentleman, in his sixty- 
seventh year, better Christmas and New 


_ Year’s presents than these? 


We wish we could live and work a hundred 
years, and that all our good friends could 
live and work with us. 


MEXICAN CHILDREN. 


In Mexico, a group of lads from seven to 
twelve will meet, and each boy will decorously 
lift his hat, and salutations of extreme courtesy 
will be exchanged, and then comes the boyish 
chatter, the run and the laughter, the same as 
anywhere. Boys here treat their elders with 
respect. An old man or woman is not the butt 
of the youth of Mexico; rather for the old 
people are reserved the shadiest seats under the 
trees in the park. A Mexican boy or girlon 
entering a room walks around among the com- 


| pany, shaking hands with all, and on leaving 


undred dollars to be used towards the support ofa | 


the room does the same. Urbanity is taught in 
the public schools, as arithmetic ts at home. 
There is no one jostled on the street; the best 
seat in a horsecar is promptly given up to the 
ladies, who never fail gracefully to acknowledge 
the favor. J have never seen a Mexican gentle 


man fail to give his seat to a woman, whether 
she was richly or poorly dressed.—Rural Home. 


— 


oom, 
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MISS RUSSELL, THE 
MOTHER OF 
MAUD S. 


We saw in the “Horse 
World” of Buffalo, this 
fine picture of undocked 
beauty, and that our 
readers might also see 
it, wrote the editor. 
He answered that it 
belonged to the ‘‘Ken- 
tucky Stock Farm,” of 
Lexington, Kentucky, 
but he had written the 
editor of the “ Stock 
Farm” and felt sure 
he would send it to us. 
The result appears in 
the following letter : 


Kentucky Stock Farm, 
LEXINGTON, Ky. 


EpITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
LEXINGTON, Jan. 14, 1890. 


Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

Dear Sir:—Mr.C. A. Wen- 
borne, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
forwarded us your letter askin 
for the cut of Miss Russell, 
which we had loaned him. We 
take pleasure in complying with 

our request, and the cut was 

orwarded to you this day by 
U.S.Express. In givingcredit, 
please refer to the Stock FARM 
as a weekly journal devoted to 
the interests of trotting-horse 
breeders, and published at Lex-' 
ington, Ky., “the hub of the 
horse universe.” 

Yours, etc., 
Kentucky Stock Farm Co., 


Per Sam’l G. Boyle. 


MISS RUSSELL, THE MOTHER OF MAUD S. 


DYING IN HARNESS. 


Only a fallen horse, stretched out there on the 
road, 

Stretched in the broken shafts, and crushed by 
the heavy load; 

Only a fallen horse and a circle of wondering 
eyes 

Watching the frighted teamster goading the 
beast to rise. 

Hold! for his toil is over—no more labor for 


him; 

See the poor neck outstretched and the patient 
eyes grow dim; . 

See on the friendly stones how peacefully rests 
his head— 

Thinking, if dumb beasts think, how good it is 
to be dead; 

After ~ burdened journey, how restful it is to 
ie 

With the broken shafts and the cruel load—wait- 
ing only to die! 

Watchers, he died in harness—died in the shafts 
and straps— 

Fell, and the great load killed him; one of the 
day’s mishaps— 

One of the passing wonders marking the city 


road— 
A toiler dying in harness, heedless of call or 
goad. * * * * 


—J. Boyte O'REILLY. 


OUR NARROW STREETS. 
SHALL BOSTON ADOPT A EUROPEAN IDEA. 


To the Editor of the Herald.—(From Boston Herald, 
Jan. 7.) Permit me to suggest that the crowded parts of our 
Streets can be widened by adopting the plan common in 
Paris and other European Cities of adding the sidewalks to 
the streets and cutting new sidewalks under the buildings 
on the same level. It seems to me this would cause less 
damage to property owners than elevated roads, and be far 


better for public health than to require tired people, with 
heavy bundles, to climb long flights of stairs leading to 
Grorce T. ANGELL. 


elevated road stations. 


A NOBLE PAIR OF HORSES. 


A noble pair of horses harnessed to a carriage 
blazoned with armorial bearings shivered 
pitifully in Saturday's chill as they stood for 
half an hour on Twenty-third street. hey 
were clipped horses, and you could see the pain- 
Sul twitching of every inch of almost naked skin, 
when the whip-like rain-drops pelted them. 
The burly coachman, waterproofed from top to 
toe, sat high and dry in a nest of rubber sheets 
and aprons. His mate, the footman, all rubber 
also, stood serene and stolid ina doorway. The 
two ladies who had occupied the carriage blandly 
went on with their shopping, while the horses 
shook ond winced so sharply that their silver 
plates and buckles jingled. Just behind this 
equipage was a humble cab, drawn by an ancient 
and philosophical animal, nothing of whom but 
his head was visible for patch-work coverture. 
The red-jowled jarvey who owned him had even 
bestowed upon his beast the rug which usually 
mantled his own shabby legs. Was it cruelty 


or extravagance which imperilled the lives of | 


the noble pair? Was it economy or humanity 
which protected the ancient cab-horse?—Quzen 
sabe ?—N. Y. Fournal. 


RULES AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
DRIVING. 


Two Boston gentlemen whose names, if 


signed to the following rules and suggestions, | 


_ would be recognized by Boston horsemen 


as high authority, have at our request kindly 
prepared them for this paper. 
The following Rules and Suggestions are 


| offered in the belief that some drivers are 


_ not aware of them, while many others are 
| too apt to disregard the uniform customs. 


This fact is borne out by the experience of 
any one who has watched the driving in 
London and other crowded cities abroad, 
where compliance with established rules 
results in great advantage to all. 

1. Keep to the right when meeting a 
vehicle or horse,— also keep on the right 
side of the road so far as practicable, es- 
pecially if going at a slow pace, as others 
may wish to overtake and pass you. 

2. When overtaking and wishing to pass 
a vehicle or horse, pass it on the left side,— 
if you pass on the right side, and the other 
vehicle turns to the right to avoid some one 
else, the risk and fault are yours. 

3. Do not pull up suddenly or turn 
around, without first seeing that you will not 
interfere with others. 

4. Do not leave your side of the street 
or road to stop on the other side, or to turn 
down a street on the left side, unless the 
road is clear for you to do so without inter- 
fering with people on their proper side, those 
behind you as well as those in front of you. 

5. Keep your horse well in hand, but 
remember that his mouth is delicate and 
can be easily ruined, and much suffering 
caused by jerking the bit. 

6. Do not cut in upon a horse after 
passing the carriage, or crowd a horse being 
ridden. Avoid unnecessarily stopping or 
checking a horse with a heavy load. 

7. When stopping or turning around hold 
up your whip or hand as a signal to those 
behind you. 
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NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


7104 


7105 


7117 


Manitoba, Canada. 
Killarney Mand. 
P., Charles Bate. 


Allen’s Grove, Iowa. 
Hubbard Band. 
P., Lillie L. Tichenor. 


Appleton City, Mo. 
Love Band. 
P., Virgie W. Pyate. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
P., Mary S. Mather. 


Robin Red-breast Band. 

P., Susie C. Chapman. 

P., Sarah Yonlsey. 

P., Jennie Hellen. 

Royal Band. 

P., Bertha Reiker. 

P., Susie Griggs. 

P., Laura Smith. 

Manitoba, Canada. 

Pilot Mound Band. 

P., Janet White. 

So. Omaha, Neb. 

High Sch. Band. 

P., Hettie Moore. 

Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Bergh Band. 

P., Florence K. Denni- 
ston. 

Davenport, Iowa. 

Orphan’s Home. 

Willing Workers Band. 

P., i. ©. Back. 

Try Band. 

P., Miss Wiley. 

Never Fail Band. 

P., Maggie M. Sullivan. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., May Murphy. 

Redbird Band. 

P., Nettie Louck. 

Rosebud Band. 

P., Carrie B. Roe. 

Alleghany City, Pa. 

P., Sadie Lyle. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Old Ladies Home Band. 

P., Mrs. Sarah Corry. 

New Hamburg, N. Y. 

Mustard Seeds Band. 

P., Mrs. R. W. White. 

Fishkill Village, N. Y. 

Bartertown Band. 

P., Mrs. E. Desmond. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Trinity Band. 

P., Sarah E. Hawes. 

Lapier, Mich. 

Golden Star Band. 

P., Ruby Haddrill. 

Muscatine, Iowa. 

Public Schools. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Lucy S. Schmals. 

Pansy Band. 

P., Carrie Farnsworth. 

Bluebird Band. 

P., Sarah Hill. 

Lily Band. 

P., Kate E. Farrell. 

Golden Rod Band. 

P., Eva A. Johnson. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Fannie C. Hadley. 

Washington Band. 

P., May J. Dobbs. 

Band. 

P.,,Leona E. Howe. 

Redbird Band. 

P., Anna Meyer. 

Robin Band. 

P., Belle S. Washburn. 
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Canary Band. 
P., Anna B. Lewis. 


Rosebud Band. 
P., Floy I. Rowland. 


Pansy No. 2 Band. 
P., May Leyda. 


Lily No. 2 Band. 
P., Anna Elicker. 


True Workers Band. 
P., Sophia G. Hagerns- 
ams. 


Garfield Band. 

P., Millie C. Blockest. 

C. S. Hubbard Band. 

P., Sada Deemer. 

Rosebud No. 2 Band. 

P., Hattie Miller. 

Canary No. 2 Band. 

P., Lottie R. Kennedy. 

Pansy No. 3 Band. 

P., Emma Q. Appel. 

Washington No. 2 Band. 

P., Mistie Burtner. 

I'll Try No. 2 Band. 

P., Alice H. Mulford. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Sarah L. Adams. 

Golden Rod No. 2 Band. 

P., Cina McCoy. 

Mayflower Band. 

P., Mary Dolson. 

Pansy No. 4 Band. 

Jessie Braunworth. 

Oriole Band. 

P., Emma Perkins. 

Lily No. 3 Band. 

P., Mrs. A. C. Kennedy. 

Tulip Band. 

P.,Mary E. McDohgals. 

Busy Bee No. 2 Band. 

P., Hattie R. Foulke. 

Rosebud No. 3 Band. 

P., Hattie D.- Van 
Horne. 

Canary No. 3 Band. 

P., Mary E. Platt. 

Star Band. 

P., Lily R. Hacker. 

Longfellow Band. 

P., Anna C. Johnson. 

Hiawatha Band. 

P., Ida M. Brown. 

Philadelphia Band. 

P., Alice L. Brainworth. 

Geo. Washington Band. 

P., Lena Schmelzer. 

Hastings, Minn. 

Union Band. 

P., Miss Viola Harrison. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

I'll Try Band. 

P., H. Kate Murdock. 

S., Jennie N. List. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

News Boys Home Band. 

P., F. A. Wilson. 

St. Thomas, Ontario. 

Infant Band. 

P., Jennie Asquith. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Elm Hill Band. 

P., Miss G. S. Varney. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hillside Band. 

P., Harriet M. Brownell. 

New York, N. Y. 

P., James G. Bennett. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Belmont Band. 

P., Jno. Collins. 

Tehama, Kansas. 

Wyandotte Band. 

P., Tacy Burgess. 
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Farmdale, Ohio. 


P., Mrs. M. M. Newton. 


Yates Centre, Kansas. 
Star School Band. 


P., Mrs. M. T. Shippey. 


So. Omaha, Neb. 


Grammar School Band. 


P., Gertrude Glasgow. 


Linwood, Ohio. 
E. Grade School Band. 
P., Annie Martin. 


Glencoe, Ontario. 


P., Mrs. M. Middlemiss. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mitchell Band. 
P., Anne McLean. 


New Alexandria, Pa. 
T. L. Bend. 
P., Anna F. Patterson. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Public School No. 15. 
P., Mary A. Hancock. 


P., Miss F. Johnston. 
P., Mrs. G. Thatcher. 
Miss S. V. Gosney. 
Burlington, Iowa. 
Public Schools. 
Canary Band. 

P., Nellie A. Sansom. 
Redbird Band. 

P., A. C. Hemingham. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Droegemeyer. 
I'll Try Band. 

P., M. J. Burke. 
Robin Band. 

P., M. K. Rand. 
Oriole Band. 

P., Harriet Lane. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Annie Lane. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Mabel S. Young. 
Washington Band. 
P., Minnie S. Tood. 
Hope Band. 

P., Emma Kaiser. 
Oriole No. 2 Band. 
P., Lillian Russell. 
Garfield Band. 

P., Sadie E. Busher. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Kate Enderlee. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Linn Keucher. 
Robin No. 2 Band. 
P., Cord Sennett. 
Rose Band. 

P., Nell Bomaster. 
Busy Bee Band. 

P., R. B. Brown. 
Lincoln No. 2 Band. 
P., Hana Burtch. 
Oriole No. 3 Band. 
P.,C. D. Widick. 
Canary No. 2 Band. 


P., Marion S. Lindsay. 


Rosebud Band. 

P., Nettie Burtch. 
Bluebird Band. 

P., Paula Wunger. 
Pansy No. 2 Band. 
P., Estelle Robbins. 
Lilly Band. 

P., Anna Young. 
Robin No. 3 Band. 
P., J. A. Barnes. 
Bluebird No. 3 Band. 


P., Mrs. Maria Springer. 


Rosebud No. 2 Band. 
P., Josephine B. Burt. 


Robin No. 4 Band. 
P., Katie E. Schaff. 


Lily No. 2 Band. 
P., Minerva Williams. 


Bluebird No. 3 Band. 
P., Anna Gilbrath. 


Canary No. 3 Band. 
P., Ida Lettersburg. 


Forget-me-not No. 3 
Band. 
P., B. McKitterick. 
Rose No. 2 Band. 
P., Rachel Murphy. 
Turtle Dove Band. 
P., Clara E. Russell. 
Peacemakers Band. 
P., Miss Jordan. 
Audubon Band. 
P., A. L. Robbins. 
Forget-me-not No. 3 
Band. 
P., F. C. Bonner. 
Hawk-eye Band. 
P., E. M. Trott. 
Washington No. 2 Band. 
P., N- R. Robbins. 
Canary No. 4 Band. 
P., Endisle. 
Lily No. 3 Band. 
P., N. Holmquist. 
Buttercup Band. 
P., M. Leebricks. 
Busy Bee No. 2 Band. 
P., 5S. T. Sowdon. 
Pansy No. 3 Band. 
P., Mary F. Hillhouse. 
Tulip Band. 
P., Mrs. F. Embrick. 
Canary No. 5 Band. 
P., Tennie Rankin. 
Redbird No. 2 Band. 
P., Nettie C. Cogswell. 
Pansy No. 6 Band. 
P., Antoinette Stider. 
Geo. T. Angell Band. 
P., Hildyard Poppe. 
Nightingale Band. 
P., May M. Wooding. 


Washington No. 3 Band. 


P., Agnes Van Arnum. 

Forget-me-not No. 4 
Band. 

P., Belle Bomaster. 

Canary No. 5 Band. 

P., Minnie B. Hunter. 

Bluebird No. 4 Band. 


P.. Minnie B. Bucklew. 


Rosebud No. 2 Band. 
P., Nellie Reiley. 


Washington No. 4 Band. 


P., Martha Cox. 

I'll Try No. 2 Band. 
P., Hattie Cline. 
Rosebud No. 3 Band. 
P., Hattie Van Arnum. 
Violet Band. 

P., Jennie Lowry. 
Snowbird Band. 

P., Anna Quedy. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Bertha A. Meyers. 
Ill Try No. 3 Band. 
P., Ida Van Arnum. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Water Lily Band. 

P., Marriette Little. 


Hiram, Me. 

Willing Workers Band. 

P., Mrs. Nellie L. 
Pierce. 


- 
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Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Franklin Band. 

P., Walter F. Wade. 
Soccoro, New Mexico. 
P., Mrs. J. M. Robinson. 
Fruitland, Iowa. 

Lilies Band. 

P., Mary E. Heiniman. 
Appleton City, Mo. 
is Band. 

P., Virgil W. Pyatt. 
Crestline, Kansas. 

P., Mrs. Ines Stewart. 
Fort Madison, Iowa. 
Public Schools. : 
Hubbard Band. 

P., Hattie M. Bartlett. 
Faithful Helpers Band. 
P., Grace E. Childs. 
Washington Band. 

P., Dorothy H. Schafer. 
Mayflower Band. 

P., John A. Smith. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., Kate Robinson. 
Golden Rule Band. 

P., John E. Kenny. 
Lily Band. 

P., Maggie S. Frailey. 
A. A. Webb Band. 

P., Belle Wright. 

Busy Bee Band. 

P., Jennie Ingalls. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Emilie J. Hoffmisster, 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., Dollie E. Hughes, 
Redbird Band. 

P., Birdie T. Hale. 
Robin Band. 

P., Emma Robers. 
Rose Band. 

P., Winifred Davis. 
Touch-me-not Band. 
P., C. R. Lamb. 


Golden Rule Band, No. 2. 


P., Callie Becker. 


Garfield Band. 

P., L. Trainer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alert Band. 

P., Grace H. D. Cole. 

New Haven, Conn. 

The Little Servers Band. 

P., Mrs. Tracy Peck. 

Boston, Mass. 

Dwight Humane Band. 

P., David E. Fisher. 

Stockton, Iowa. 

Nolo Band. 

P., Geneva Westbrook. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Willard Band. 

P., Edw. W. Forrest. 

Ind. 

School No. 19. 

P., Miss Helen Hickey. 

P., Miss Anna M. Hasely. 

P., Miss Mary E. Buckley. 

P., Miss Lucy Brown. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Humane Band. 

P., Arthur Houghton. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Chorister Band. 

P., Walter Heitman. 

Terrell, Texas. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Kate Spencer. 

Crestline, Kansas. 

Pleasant Valley Band. 

P., Mrs. Fannie W. Petter- 
son. 

Dunreith, Ind. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., A. E. Smiley. 

Lily Band. 

P., Clara Edwards. 

New Castle, Ind. 

Public Schools. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Attie E. Ratcliff. 

Robin Band. 

P., Lizzie Dingle. 

Lily Band. 

P., Georgia Byer. 


Rose Band. 
P., Cora Redding. 


Lark Band. 
P., May Moore. 


Washington Band. 
P., Clay Hunt. 


Touch-me-not Band. 
P., Mary I. Root. 


Forget-me-not Band. 
P., Mrs. Mikels. 


Whittier Band. 
P., Ida Mullen. 


Golden Rule Band. 
.» Mary A. Johnson. 

Oriole Band. 

P., Cora Bowers. 

Tulip Band. 

P., Lola Shriner. 

Rose Bud Band. 

P., Almeda Donahue. 

Band. 

P., Maud Ellis. 

Good Will Band. 

P., Carrie Harris. 

Ogden, Ind. 

Willing Workers Band. 

P., E.S. Griffin. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Mamie Griffin. 

Knightstown, Ind. 

State Orphan’s Home. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Belle A. Powers. 

Touch-me-not Band. 

P., Emma Brown. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., Nannie Jayne. 

Washington Band. 

P., Cora Softon. 

Canary Band. 

P., Fannie L. Banta. 

Bees Band. 

P., Laura A. Wachtstetter. 

Whittier Band. 

P., Ida Glass. 
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Carthage, Ind. 

Public Schools. 

Lincoln Band. 

P., A. H. Sherer, 

Harrison Band. 

P., Lillian E. Wright. 

Golden Rule Band. 

P., Gertrude Cox. 

Lily Band. 

P., Nettie Stevens. 

Busy Bees Band. 

P., Mrs. J. C. Henley. 

Boston, Mass. 

The Young Protectors 
Band. 

P., Samuel Freeman. 

Boston, Mass. 

Winthrop Band. 

P., David Scott. 

Boston, Mass. 

United Workers Band. 

P., R. N. Mann. 

Boston, Mass. 

Prevention Band. 

P., Harold G. Brown. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Sea Lion Band. 

P., Gus. Ehman. 

New Orleans, La. 

Landseer Band. 


P., Miss M. Grimshaw. 


Boston, Mass. 

Honey Band. 

P., F. F. McElhaney. 

Springfield, Mass. 
nion Band. 

P., L. A. Foley. 

Boston, Mass. 

Our Boys Band. 

P., M. T. Dooley. 

New Galilee, Pa. 

New Galilee Band. 

P., M. E. Alcorn. 

Cambridge City, Ind. 

Public School. 


P., Mattie M. McClave. 


Robin Band. 
P., Ella Hower. 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., Lizzie L. Whelan. 
Lily Band. 

P., Louise Kelley. 
Washington Band. 
P., Mary Schafer. 
May Flower Band. 
P., Susie Harding. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Nora Clifton. 
Longfellow Band. 

P., A. L. Baldwin. 
Milton, Ind. 

Golden Rule Band. 
P., C. L. Hottil. 
Jefferson Band. 

Laura Scott. 

May Flower Band. 
P., Lucinda D. Ferguson. 


7 Canary Band. 


P., Addie Wallace. 
Rose Band. 

P., Effie McMahon. 
Germantown, Ind. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., D. B. Coppess. 
Busy Bees Band. 
P., Anna Lawrence. 
Dublin, Ind. 

Public School. 
Lincoln Band. 

P., Walter S. Davis. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Ella McCoy. 
Grant Band. 

P., Mae G. Huston. 
Lily Band. 

P., Blanche Bilby. 
—_ Bees Band. 
P., Flora Brown. 
Garfield Band. 

P., M. E. Mason. 
Palmer, Mass. 

Star Band. 

P., Miss Maud Kenerson, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Leslie Band. 

P., Percy Leslie. 


THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


When winter winds are blowing, 
And clouds are full of snow, 
There comes a flock of little birds, 


A-flying 
About the withered garden, 


to and fro; 


Around the naked field, 


In any way-side shrub or tree 


That may a berry yield, 
You'll see them flitting, flitting, 


And hear their merry song; 


The scattered crumbs of summer's 


feast 
Feed winter birdlings long. 


But when the snow-drifts cover 


The garden and the field,— 
When all the shrubs are cased in ice, 
And every brook is sealed, 


Then come the little snow-birds, 


As beggars, to your door; 


They pick up every tiny crumb, 


With eager chirps for more. 
Like wandering musicians, 


They ’neath the windows sing ; 
All winter long they stroll about, 


And leave us in the spring. 


Off to the land of icebergs, 
To islands cold and drear, 


They fly before the summer comes 
To frolic with us here. 


Give them a hearty welcome! 


It surely were not good 
That they who sing in winter-time 


Should ever lack for food. 


A Massachusetts manufacturer, in payment 
of his seven hundred operatives, gave each one 
Each bill was marked so 
The Tuesday 


a crisp ten dollar bill. 
that it could be recognized. 
following, four hundred and ten of these bills 
had been deposited in the bank by the saloon 


CLIFF HOUSE AND SEALS, NEAR SAN FRANCISCG 


WHERE THE DOLLARS GO. 


keepers. 


THE GOLDEN WEST. 
We have received from D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, this very beautiful volume of 388 
pages printed in large type with one hun- 
dred and seventeen pictorial illustrations. 
This book is by the well-known Margaret 
Sidney, and for several evenings our family 
seated around the fireside—taking turns in 
reading—have, without any of the discom- 


forts of travel, ee trip to South- 


ern California. 

One of its pictures, showing a corner of 
the famous “Ciff House,” seven miles out 
from San Francisco, and she seals, hundreds 
of which, protected by law, sport daily about 
it, we have asked and received the kind per- 
mission of Messrs. Lothrop & Co. to pre- 
sent as above to our readers, 
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A SQUIRREL’S HOSPITALITY. 
BY ERNEST INGERSOLL. 


Upon the large estates in the eastern part of 
the city of New Haven are enclosed groves of 
oak, hickory, chestnut and other food-bearing 
trees, where many gray squirrels rear their 
families in almost entire security. 

For the dozen or more pairs which inhabit 
one particular grove, my neighbor put up 
boxes in convenient tree-crotches, which the 
squirrels at once took possession of. He also 
hoisted a suspension bridge between two large 
trees much frequented by them, and we all have 
derived a great deal of amusement in watching 
the antics of the little fellows upon this aerial 
road. It is sixty-five feet long, swings about 
twenty feet above the ground at the center of 
its curve, and consists of short poles, wired 
into a cable. 

Some families of squirrels, however, live in 
the Hillhouse grove, beyond the fence, and 
make nests, in their wild fashion,.of leaves and 
twigs, lined with shredded bark. This grove is 
open to the public, and the squirrels suffer in 
spite of all our vigilance. One day my neigh- 
bor heard the voices of young squirrels coming 
faintly from beneath a boy’s coat, and at once 
pounced on the youth, who thought of various 
things pretty rapidly (for him) and concluded 
it would pay him to give up his plunder. 

The little creatures were now in the hands of 
a well-wisher, but they were orphans and 
homeless. What could be done with them? In 
size they were half as large as the adults, but 
they had hardly (if at all) been weaned, and 
were totally innocent of the world. Brought 
into my friend’s big yard, as the first step 
toward help, one of the rash pair darted from 
the doctor’s gentle grasp, scrambling up a tree 
to the first crotch, where it lay hugging the 
limb. 

With the other the doctor walked toward the 
house. It uttered frequently a piteous little 
cry,and this attracted in an instant the atten- 
tion of a mother squirrel, who, with her half- 
grown family, occupied a box in the oak. She 
rushed out in a flurry of excitement, and hast- 
ened down to the bridge. As the doctor came 
underneath, the squirrel seemed almost ready 
to jump down upon his shoulders, so great was 
her distress at the wailing of the frightened 
youngster he carried. 

Thinking he could do no better, he placed the 
little one on the ground, and retired to watch 
what might follow. As soon as.the old squirrel 
saw him do this (the whole agile tribe have 
become very tame towards us), she ran swiftly 
down the chestnut trunk to the ground, and 
thence to the side of the lost infant, which she 
could not find without standing on her hind 
legs two or three times, and gazing carefully 
around in the tall grass. 

No sooner was the orphan discovered than 
the motherly heart of the old one decided tos 
take it at once to her own home. Putting her 
arms about it in the most touching way, she 
spent a few seconds by its side, and then trotted 
off, bidding the stranger to follow. But the 
grass was tall, and the little one was timid. 
Again and again it would lose the way or give 
up, and require the old one to go back and call 
to, and encourage it. Finally, the base of the 
chestnut was reached, and the ascent of sits 
smooth trunk and great outstretching branch 
was an easy task. 

Here, however immense difficulty awaited 
the anxious a seemingly impossible 
task confronted the timid foundling. Out 
beyond the brog@ avenue of the chestnut limb 
stretched the nder hway. of the long 
bridge, with its ste ard slope at the other 
end, to where the snug haven of ‘‘home” 
nestled invitingly in the lofty oak. To an adult 
squirrel, leaping from spray to spray among 
the topmost twigs of the tallest trees, this was 
the most pleasant and easy of runways; even 
to mother squirrel’s half educated bairns, one 
of which now sat almost invisible upon the 
roof of its box watching the proceedings with 
curious black eyes, this bridge had lost its ter- 
rors, for they had practiced it by easy stages 
under parental guidance; but for the baby so 


rudely thrown upon its own resources, that 
wavering cable offered too thin and dizzy a 
foothold to be thought of for a moment as a 
means of transit, however alluring might. be 
the prospect at the other end. 

There was a pause. The old squirrel ran 
nimbly out a few feet and looked back. The 
trembling youngster had not followed. She 
called to him in low chatterings, but he did not 
dare to forsake the security of the big limb. 
Then she went back and earessed the young 
stranger. One can imagine all the fond re- 
assuring things she said to him, squirrel fash- 
ion, while she licked his ruffled fur and quieted 
his fears. The delay was so long that my 
friend began to fear she would fail, but 
presently she marched slowly out on the bridge, 
looking over her shoulder, and the young one 
timidly followed, creeping, with great caution 
and fear. 

Seemingly everything was going well, but in 
the middle of the bridge the little fellow’s 
courage failed, and all the old gray’s coaxing 
could not induce him to take another step. 
She was by no means at the end of her re- 
sources, nevertheless. Darting across to her 
house, she came back with one of her own 
children and introduced him to the terror- 
stricken little stranger. ‘‘ See,” she said to it, 
in effect, ‘‘ here’s a kitten not much bigger than 
you, who can run along the bridge as fine as 
anything. You need only to be brave.” Thus 
stimulated, the foundling made a desperate 
attempt to go on, attended and coaxed by its 
two hosts. Once it faltered, and then the 
mother squirrel tried a final expedient. Stretch- 
ing her legs wide apart, she placed herself 
completely over the young one’s flattened body, 
holding it on, as it were, and moving along 
with it as it crawled forward, until the pluck of 
the baby revived; the last quarter of the bridge 
was more nimbly traversed, and the safety, 
warmth, and, doubtless, food of the new hospice 
were gained. 

Subsequently we caught the other orphan 
and carried him tothe root of the oak, where 
he was invited to share the same hospitality 
without having to pass the ordeal of the bridge. 

This incident seemed to us who witnessed it 
remarkable in several ways. In the first place, 
that a stranger squirrel should exhibit so intense 
anxiety at distress outside of her own circle, 
and show so genuine and persistent a desire to 
give aid, ending in adopting two outcasts with- 
out hesitation. Next, that she should show so 
much sagacity in accomplishing her purpose. 
Her patience in leading the nervous little 
stranger along through the grass and out upon 
the bridge seemed inexhaustible. When she 
found that it was too timid and inexperienced 
to cross the long cable (for squirrels must learn 
to climb as seals learn to swim and men learn 
to walk), it was a maneuvre dictated by little 
less than reason to bring her own kitten as an 
example of what /¢¢/e squirrels, as well as big, 
might do, if they had enough resolution. So 
far as we could see, all her coaxing and aid 
would have been futile had not this last expedi- 
ent been brought to bear. 

The story, which I have tried not to exagger- 
ate in the least, is an interesting contribution 
to animal intelligence.— The Congregationalist. 


DOGS IN THE OLD MEETING HOUSE. 


The pews were eight feet square, roomy 
enough to keep house in, though not provided 
with fire-places—as is sometimes the case in old 
parish churches in England. There were seats 
on the four sides of the pews, with chairs in the 
centre for the grandfather and grandmother, or 
the elderly aunt. All the family went to meet- 
ing, including the dog. Knowledge of this last 
custom has always been pleasant to me. Why 
should not the faithful dog go to church? 

I remember being one day at Trinity Church, 
Boston, and as the vast congregation moved 
slowly in I saw among them a beautiful Scotch 
collie. He walked gravely on, thrusting his 
nose inquiringly into each pew, evidently search- 
ing for his master or mistress. Nobody molested 
him, and I trust he found the one for whom he 
was seeking, and heard the choir as they sung: 


‘*O all ye beasts and cattle, bless ye the Lord; 
praise Him and magnify Him forever.” 

The Scotch shepherd takes his dog with him 
to Sunday service. 

But one Sunday there was a disturbance. In 
the early town records is recorded a vote which 
decrees that hogs shall be suffered to run at 
large, ‘‘ yoked and ringed according to law.” 
On this particular Sunday one or two of these 
strayed into the precincts of the meeting-house 
and began to root around one of the door stones, 
accompanying their rooting with grunts of 
unctuous satisfaction. The dogs heard them 
and could not be restrained. They leaped the 
high pews with their caryed railings, and ina 
body rushed out and drove the intruders away, 
afterward returning and decorously re-taking 
their places. How delightful, how refreshing 
must such an episode have been to the boys and 
girls! For weary times they had sitting 
out the long service—not only with the eye of 
the tithing man upon them, but those of three 
other grave and reverend seniors, chosen ex- 
pressly to keep them in order, and to ‘have 
inspection over the young people on Sabbath 
days to prevent their profanation thereof.”— 
From ‘‘ All around the Old Meeting-house,” in 
Wide Awake. 


MRS. CHARLES WILLING OF 
PHILADELPHIA. 


We cheerfully give place to this descrip- 
tion by a Philadelphia friend of a most 
beautiful and useful life. 


Mrs. Rebecca Tillinghast Willing, widow of the late 
Charles Willing, died at her country residence near Phila- 
delphia, Nov. 28, 1889. Her youth spent in Providence, R. 
1., Boston, and later in Washington, D. C., had ever 
social and intellectual advantage the country afforded. 
Her marriage with Dr. Charles Willing made Philadelphia 
her home, and there her life work was done. Her moral 
force of character sustained her in active exertions for 
others during the intervals between attacks of illness, 
which would have been with most invalids a sufficient 
reason for idleness or self-indulgence. Although thus a 
sufferer, she accomplished much in varied fields of useful- 
ness, and took pains to provide, by will, that her work 
should live after her. In all her undertakings she had 
the sustaining power of her husband’s sympathy, practical 
wisdom and assistance; the beautiful relationship between 
them, being in itself a testimony to the loveliness of 
character in the two so truly made one. The beautiful 
poems she wrote were published for the benefit of her 
charities. She was the founder of the Pine Street Day 
Nursery, of the ‘* Philadelphia Boy’s Societies for 
the Protection of Animals”? which in connection with 
the later formed ‘* Bands of Mercy” were united in 
the ** Young American Humane Union,” with a member- 
ship of about 24,000. To this Society Mrs. Willing be- 
queathed her city home, 916 Spruce Street, for the accom- 
modation of their library and reading room, and also a 
share of her valuable collection of books. She supported 
and edited a juvenile periodical, called the “Band of 
Mercy and Humane Educator,” for the use of this Society. 
One of these Bands of Mercy was the nucleus of a mission, 
to which, under the title of the “‘ Free Chapel of the Recon- 
ciliation,” Mrs, Willing left $15,000. Her gentleness, 
generosity and ardent charity form a beautiful example. 
A childless woman loving and cherishing little children; 
a woman with ample means at her command, simple in 
her own needs and delighting to dispense to others less 
blessed in this particular; a woman of culture and the 
greatest refinement, never shrinking from any tale of 
distress, no matter how ignorant or coarse the lips that 
uttered it; she gave her time, attention and painstaking 
without stint to make her sympathies of practical effect. 


GRIEF OF THE BIRDS. 


A pathetic scene has been witnessed in the 
village of Danielsonville, Conn., for a week or 
two on account of the death in that place of Mrs. 
Lewis Worden. For forty years Mrs. Worden 
dwelt in Danielsonville, and in that time, it is 
said, never saw a case of human or brute suffer- 
tng without endeavoring to alleviate tt. She 
was espectally the friend of all dumb animals. 
For twenty or thirty years she had fed wild birds 
under the window of her house regularly each 
day, and all kinds of birds gathered there daily at 
allseasons. There were scores of little feathered 
almstakers, and their noisy chirping attracted 
the attention of passers a hundred yards away. 
After gathering the shower of crumbs that were 
tossed to them, they perched on the window sills 
of the house and on the fences and had a regular 
thanksgiving breakdown of songs. After Mrs. 


Worden’s death there was no one to feed them, 
but they have gathered under the window daily 
and expressed their sorrow in mournful chatter- 
ing. They are mostly sparrows at this season. 
— Norwich (Conn.) Telegram. 
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THE NEW ELDORADO. 


We have been reading with deep interest a 
new book just, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., of this city, and written by our good 
friend, Mr. M. M. Ballou, describing his recent 
summer journey to the new Eldorado, Alaska, 
and what he saw and learned there; about forty 
pages being given to a description of the won- 
derland of our Continent, the famous Yellow- 
stone National Park, which he visited on the 


way. 

That Alaska is nearly as large as the whole 
United States eastof the Mississippi river,— 
that it has mountains ¢hree times as high as our 
famous Mount Washington, and glaciers many 
times as large as any to be found in Switzerland 
—that it almost supplies the world with seal and 
other furs—and its average winter climate, 
though three months without sun, is milder 
than that of Boston—these were all facts new 
to us. 

Particularly were we interested in his des- 
cription of those beautiful auroral lights given 
above, which by a wise provision of merciful 
Providence take the place of the sun, and enable 
the hardy fishermen to continue their labors 
and sustain themselves and families through 
the long arctic winter. 


WERE HALF THE POWER. 
Were half the power, that fills the world with 
terror, 
Were half the wealth, bestowed on camps and 
courts, 
Given to redeem the human mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts; 


The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation, that should lift again 

Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would wear forevermore the curse of Cain! 


Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 


cease ; 
And like a bell, with solemn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say, 


Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The rae of War’s great organ shakes the 
skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise. 
—H. W. LonGFELLow. 


PO Lane very glad to have been of any comfort to your poor 


and, my good woman. But what made you send for 


me instead of your own minister?” ‘*Weel, sir, i#’s typhus 
my poor husband's got, and we dinna think it just reet for 
our ain minister to run the risk.” 


MOUNT EREBUS, VOLCANO, 12,400 FEET HIGH. 


For bud and for bloom and for balm-laden 
breeze, 


For the singing of birds from the hills to the 
seas, 
For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of 


noon, 
For the light in the night of the stars and the 
moon, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the sun-ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 
For the orange and apple, the corn, and the cane, 
For the bountiful harvests now gathered and 
stored, 
That by thee in the lap of the nations are poured, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


For the blessing of friends, for the old and the 
new, 

For the hearts that are trusted and trusting and 
true, 

For the tones that we love, for the light of the 


eye 
That warms with a welcome and glooms with 
good-bye, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 


That the desolate poor may find shelter and 
bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nourished and 
fed, 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and 


sad, 
That the spirit bowed down may be lifted and 
glad, 
We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may clasp, 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for north and for south and for east and 
for west 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 
We pray thee, merciful Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of sky, 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 
For the crown of all blessings since blessings 
began, 
For the gift, ‘‘ the unspeakable gift,” of thy Son, 
We praise thee, gracious God. 
—S. E. ApAms, tu The Century. 


TOO MUCH CULTURE. 


‘Not long ago we listened to a sermon from 
a cultured young preacher, just home from 
Germany, before a congregation mostly farmers, 
upon the ‘‘sudjective influence of christian 
consctousness.” An honest deacon said, ‘ the 
more he unfolded it the more he covered it up.” 


THE SHEEP AND THE GOAT. 
BY GEO. MACDONALD. 


Not all the streets that London builds 
Can hide the sky and sun, 

Shut out the winds from o’er the fields, 

Or quench the scent the hay-swath yields 
All night, when work is done. 


And here and there an open spot 
Lies bare to light and dark, 
Where grass receives the wanderer hot, 
Where trees are growing, houses not; 
One is the Regent’s Park. 


Soft creatures with ungentle guides, 
God's sheep from hill and plain, 
Are gathered here in living tides, 
Lie wearily on woolly sides, 
Or crop the grass amain. 


And from the lane and court and den, 
In ragged skirts and coats, 

Come hither tiny sons of men, 

Wild things, untaught of book or pen, 
The little human goats. 


One hot and cloudless summer day, 
An over-driven sheep 

Had come a long and dusty way; 

Throbbing with thirst the creature lay, 
A panting woollen heap. 


But help is nearer than we know 
For ills of every name; 
Ragged enough to scare the crow, 
But with a heart to pity woe, 
A quick-eyed urchin came. 


Little knew he of field or fold; 
Yet knew enough: his cap 

Was just the cap for water cold — 

He knew what it could do of old; 
Its rents were few, good 


Shaping the brim and cron he Went, 
Till crown from brim was de 

The water ran from briffiand 

Before he came the ha 
The half, it saved the she 


O little goat, born, bred in ill, 
Unwashed, ill-fed, unshorn! 
Thou meet’st the sheep from breezy hill, 
Apostle of thy Saviour’s will 
In London wastes forlorn. 


And let priests say the thing they please, 
My faith, though very dim, 

Thinks He will say who always sees, 

In doing it to one of these 
Thou didst it unto him. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 
(Used by kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) (Used by kind permission of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


The overhead check-rein for the horse is re- 
fined and steady torture, not for the strain back- 
ward of the neck, but because the animal cannot 
see the ground on which he is stepping. The 
swaying of his head from side to side is evidence 
of his trying to find relief.— Boston Transcript. 


| hundreds of spectators along the shore. 


at Lewiston, demolishing the building, from 
which the animal clambered upon a huge pile 
of drift, surprising the hundreds assembled on 
the bank by his sudden emergence, and cling- 
ing to his position until the bridge went down 
and his insecure footing with it, burying the 
animal under the debris for almost half a min- 
ute, but coming to the surface again by an 
effort of superior strength, he struck out fora 

oint of bank which his sagacious eye detected 
just visible above the wide waste of water. 
Although having several hundred yards to 
swim, and much floating drift to contend with, 
the noble animal gained this miniature landing, 
where he waited amid floating buildings and 
general wreckage. In his isolated position he 
was watched with increasing solicitude by 
He 
held his position during the night. Next 
morning some humane persons ventured out in 
a boat and carried him food. After the waters 
had somewhat receded he came to shore, and 
as a matter of congratulation was photo- 
and named by the town people ‘‘ Hero.” 

e had sustained some scratches, as shown in 
the above picture, but was otherwise eee 

.R. F. 


THE CAT WALKED IN. 


During the recent engagement of Julia 
Marlowe “ As You Like Jt” was billed for one 
evening. All went smoothly until act 5, scene 
2, was reached. Touchstone, Audrey, Orlando 
and Rosalind (Miss Marlowe) were on the stage, 


and Sylvius and Phoebe were ap- 
proaching in the distance. Follow- 
ing the lines closely Rosalind ex- 
claimed: 

“Look! Here comes a lover of 
mine.” 

Just then who should strut upon 
the stage but ¢he well-known Thom- 
as cat connected with the theatre. 
The performance was interrupted 
for a full minute, during which 
time the audience laughed uproar- 
iously, Miss Marlowe indulged in a 
pronounced but graceful snicker, 
while Orlando chased off the feline. 
— Washington Post. 


Receipts by the Society in 
November. 
FINEs. 
From Police Court.—Lowell, $20. 
District Court.—Taunton, $15. 
Superior Court.—Worcester Co., $25. 
Municipal Court. —Charlestown (3 cases), 
$30. 

Witness Fees.—$8.20; Total, $98.20. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS, 
Ten 


[For Our Dumb Animals.) 


The following is sent us by a Baltimore editor 
and occurred near his country home. 


HERO. 


During the disastrous flood which swept the 
Juniata Valley, in Pa., about the first of 
June last, an incident occurred at Lewiston 
which seems worthy of note as exhibiting the 
strength and imtelligence of animals. More 
than a mile west fram the town, on the bank of 
the river, is @ farm ©n which resides James B. 
Shannon, a young man who is careful for the 
lives of his ‘beasts. *Mr. Shannon was the 
owner of a fine’ specimen of Holstein stock in 
the shape of a bull, whose noble fight for. life 
during the flood interested a whole town, even 
when excitement ran high and perils were not few. 

Seeing the prospective danger from the rap- 
idly rising waters, farmer Shannon drove his 
cattle to a field lying higher than other land on 
the farm, but the bull, pioneer of the herd, 
made his way back to the barn, thinking, no 
doubt, the cows and smaller stock would follow. 
Entering the stables the animal remained and 
was carried off with the structure, which floated 
down the river, striking the iron railroad bridge 
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PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS. 


The following other publications of the 
Massachusetts Society P. C. Animals can be 
obtained at our offices at the following cost 
prices, free of postage: 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
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Selections from Loagfellow, 3.00 “ 
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Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell, 3 4 
Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and Hymns, 

book form, two cents for the whole, or 200 “ 


Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each. 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by 
. T. An ell all necessary for forming Socie 
ties for the Riaveutien of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of 
Mercy. This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without cost to” 9 
everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 
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